14                DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE
These years which the locusts ate, between 1815 and 1848,
marked the failure of France to reach any working com-
promise between the old order and the new, between the
traditions of the ancien regime and the new traditions of the
Revolution. There were to be a few last belated efforts between
1870 and 1877, when, encouraged by a National Assembly
which included a Monarchist majority, the supporters of mon-
archy tried to rally their forces and promote another restora-
tion. But the dynastic division between Legitimists and Of-
leanists, and the personal discord between the rival claimants,
the Comte de Chambord and the Comte de Paris, frustrated
all attempts at 'fusion'. These will be described later, for it was
this failure which consolidated the Third Republic.1
Between 1848 and 1870 the revolutionary tradition gained
the upper hand. Tending always to express itself in the last
resort by putting up the barricades, it won its second great
triumph in 1848 by the creation of the Second Republic. The
victory of Republicans and Socialists behind the barricades pro-
duced a doctrinaire paper constitution which repeated most of
the revolutionary idealism and most of the unpractical quali-
ties of the First Republic. Whilst asserting Rousseau's doctrine
of the indivisible and inalienable sovereignty of the people, it
repeated all the familiar features of its immediate predecessors.
Again it was in practice the work of a single sovereign National
Assembly, and again it presupposed a dichotomy between
executive and legislature. The prospect of a deadlock between
government and parliament remained the one constant and
permanent characteristic of all French constitutions in the
nineteenth century until the Third Republic. It became cus-
tomary to think of democracy and government as two separate
poles in politics, too far apart for the vital spark of democratic
government to flash between them.2
Under the short-lived Second Republic, the President as
head of the executive was elected by separate popular vote for
a period of four years. He was given no power to dissolve or
1 See Chapter III, pp. 76-91.
* For the Constitution of 1848, see Duguit, Monnier, and Bonnard,
op. cit, pp. 232-47.